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The BBC’s Mistake 


LONDON— The BBC has 
recently made a mistake, a 
serious one but certainly not 
so bad as to warrant the de- 
gree of trouble it has cre- 
ated. That trouble is the 
prospect, when and if the 
Labor Party regains govern- 
ing power, of poll deal incur- 
sion into the independence 
that has helped the BBC to 
become the world’s most ad- 
mirable public broadcasting 
authority. 

The details are different 
but the danger is the same 
that overhangs American 
radio and TV or, for that 
matter, the print press. The 
issue is reconciling freedom 
with responsibility. 

On June 17, the BBC 
broadcast a film documen- 
tary called “Yesterday's 
Men,” consisting in part of 
interviews with former 
Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son and six members of his 
cabinet The program was 
anything but complimen- 
tary. To Laborites, the title 
was the most offensive part, 
in having turned a campaign 
slogan they used against the 
Tories into a mocking com- 
mentary against themselves. 
None of the interviewees 
had been told the title, but 
were led to believe the pro- 
gram would be called “her 
Majesty’s Opposition.” 

In addition, a specially 
comissioned pop song, derid- 
ing them, was inserted. 
Complaints were made that 
the interviews were dis- 
torted by editing. There was 
a leak to the press, ob- 
viously from within BBC, of 
a passage on Wilson’s earn- 
ings from his memoirs 
which had been omitted at 
the last minute from the 
broadcast. 

Wilson threatened legal 
action — so far not begun — 
and Richard Crossman, now 
editor of the New States- 
man, began an editorial ven- 
detta. 

PROMPTLY, the distin- 
guished public personages 
who are the governors of 


" mauc an mvestiga- 

ion and issued their report 

ag ?u They cofl ceded 
mistakes— that the program 
was in part “frivolous,” un- 
fair in comparison with a 
decorous documentary on 
the Conservative leaders the 
following night, and that the 
pop song should never have 
been inserted. They prom- 
ised remedial action to pre- 
vent repetition, but at the 
same time— and admirably 
—thav -iafended the staff 


and— again with great justi- 
fication — the seriousness 

and impartiality of the great 
bulk of the BBC's output of 
public affairs programs. 

But they didn’t come 
quite clean on the matter of 
the title. They apologized 
for it, admitted it was a mis- 
take, but never got around 
to saying that it was an un- 
deniable breach of journalis- 
tic good faith. What seems 
clear is that the contrivers 
of the program Intended It 
— and the whole derisory 
tone — almost from the be- 
ginning, and withheld word 
of it from the Labor minis- 
ters in the certain knowl- 
edge that they would not 
have lent themselves to a 
project that was intended to 
denigrate them. 

The point here is not to 
deny that politicians are fair 
game and that the press 
ought to put their acts 
under a critical microscope, 
nor Is it to deny what is a 
daily repeated miracle of 
the BBC: a broadcasting sys- 
tem financed by public 
money which, despite 
screams to the contrary from 
Tory and Laborite alike, is 
superbly fair, informed and 
abjective, and yet hard-hit- 
ting. 

But if BBC as a whole is 
an exemplar of both de- 
cency and excellence, there 
is evidence that down the 
line some younger execu- 
tives, program producers 


• and participants have grown 
a bit big for their britches 
and could stand a bit more 
modesty, including learning 
that journalists have no li- 
cense to trick those whom 
they ask for an interview. 
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THE FREEDOM enjoyed 
by creative people in the 
BBC embodies the freedom 
to make mistakes, and those 
they make are vastly less 
dangerous or offensive than 
the alternative of authoritar- 
ian or governmental at- 
tempts to manage or even 
influence. But it may be 
that the BBC governors, in 
their not-quite forhtright 
facing up to principal mis- 
feasance in “Yesterday’s 
Men” show that they have 
not resolved to put the 
somewhat heavier hand on 
the reins that seems to be 
indicated. 

The Labor Party is crank- 
ing up to passing legislation, 
when next it comes to 
power, to establish a broad- 
casting council, a public 
body to serve as an appeals 


tribunal for those who feel 
aggrieved by the broadcast- 
ing systems. 

It would seem not only a 
ridiculous but a dangerous 
departure. The BBC gover- 
nors are already appointed 
from public life. If they are 
properly concerned with the 
welfare of the agency, they 
also represent the public in- 
terest It would not make 
sense to put another public 
body on top of them. 

Much worse, a broadcast- 
ing council would inevitably 
accrete to itself powers that 
would lead to the kind of 
psychic control, the curtail- 
ment of freedom, that 
usually accompanies the use 
of public money but which 
the BBC has marvelously es- 
caped so far. 


